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SOME PHASES OF NINETEENTH CENTURY PAINTING 

PART III 
MURAL PAINTING IN FRANCE AND AMERICA 

By Kenyon Cox 



T 



HE French people have never lost the sense 
that painting and sculpture are the natural 
allies of architecture, and that no great build- 
ing can be properly completed until the painter 
has been called upon to make it splendid within and 
the sculptor to make it magnificent without. Every 
public building has been the occasion of commis- 
sions for decorative and monumental paintings, 
and every painter has been desirous of such com- 
missions and has put forth his best efforts to 
obtain and to execute them. But just because 
mural painting was taken for granted as the high- 
est ambition of every painter, and because every 
painter was a mural painter upon occasion, there 
has seldom been any clear distinction in the mind 
of the artist or of the public between mural paint- 
ing and any other kind of painting. Each artist 
has produced his own kind of art whether he was 
working upon a wall or within the boundaries of 
a gold frame, and when a commission for a great 
decoration has fallen into the hands of a painter 
especially fitted for decorative work it has been as 
often a matter of good luck as of intelligent choice. 
Much such a state of things worked in the Italian 
Renaissance, when all art was primarily decorative. 
It has not worked so well in a time when art has 
become dominantly naturalistic. In Italy men 
gradually took to putting into easel-pictures what 
they had learned in the practice of fresco painting. 
In modern France they have too frequently placed 
upon the walls of buildings what they had learned 
in painting small and isolated canvases. 

But with the provision of abundant opportunity 
painters of true decorative instincts were bound to 
find their proper bent, and even those without any 
great decorative aptitude might feel the necessity 
for a greater gravity of style in monumental art, as 
did Paul Delaroche when he devised the balanced 
and formal composition of his Hemicycle in the 
fieole des Beaux Arts, though he painted it in his 
usual heavily naturalistic manner. Thus a decora- 
tive tradition gradually arose in France which 
reached its highest point in the work of Baudry and 
Puvis de Chavannes, between 1870 and 1880. Since 
that time it has somewhat disintegrated under the 
battering of modern realism and impressionism 
while a similar tradition has been growing up in 
this country, so that at the present time mural 
painting is perhaps in a healthier state here than 
there. 

INGRES AND DELACROIX 

The beginning of this nineteenth century decora- 
tive tradition may be traced back to the two great 



protagonists in the battle of the classicists and the 
romanticists, Ingres and Delacroix, each of whom 
put much of his best effort into work destined for 
a decorative purpose and each of whom had an 
almost incalculable influence. There is, however, 
very little decorative work by Ingres actually in 
place. His "Apotheosis of Homer" was painted for 
a ceiling but has been replaced by a copy, the orig- 
inal hanging among his other pictures in the 
Louvre, and the great wall paintings begun for the 
Due de Luynes at Dampierre were never finished. 
But from the "Homer" and the replica of "The 
Golden Age" we can see how little he altered his 
habitual style in applying it to mural painting. 
Like Delaroche, he formalizes his composition, but 
he makes no other change. No other change was, 
indeed, necessary. His art was founded on that pf 
Raphael and, to some extent, on that of the primi- 
tives. It was an art of the line, in which there was 
no mystery and little light and shade, essentially a 
mural art like that of the Italian frescanti. The 
only thing wanting to make it well nigh perfect as 
decoration is greater fulness and beauty of color, 
and that he could not have given by any effort. 
His color is at its best when there is the least 
attempt to use definite colors, and in this respect 
his easel paintings are more decorative than his 
"Apotheosis of Homer." His pupil Flandrin, apply- 
ing his master's methods without his genius, pro- 
duced a series of paintings in the Church of Saint- 
Germain-des-Pres which are grave, dignified, ap- 
propriate and, withal, a little commonplace and 
uninteresting. 

There is a decorative strain of another sort in 
the art of Delacroix, a strain derived from Veronese 
and Rubens, and with him the responsibility of 
monumental art acted as a calmant, so that in his 
"Heliodorus" and "Jacob and the Angel" in Saint 
Sulpice one is less impressed by his fiery energy 
and exuberance than by the almost classic restraint, 
which holds them in check. His powerful coloring 
is here subdued to harmony with its grey surround- 
ings, while it loses little of its fulness and quality ; 
his restlessness of composition is kept within bounds, 
and the result is a decorative style almost as nobis 
as it is vigorous. In the superb background of the 
"Jacob and the Angel" Delacroix is one of the first 
of the moderns to feel the decorative possibilities 
of a broad and generalized treatment of landscape 
forms. 

Chasseriau 

If the qualities of these two decorative manners 
could be united in the same work — if one could have 
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something of the stability, the clearness and the 
linear beauty of Ingres conjoined with the emotional 
power, the full coloring and the love of nature of 
Delacroix — one would have, in such a combination, 
an almost ideal decorative style. Such a synthesis 
was attempted by Theodore Chasseriau and he 
seems, from the little we know of his work, to have 
very nearly succeeded in it. He was a pupil of 
Ingres, and he always retained something of Ingres's 
linear beauty and classic repose mingled with a 
more passionate feeling and a love for color which 
were the result, or the cause, of his admiration for 
Delacroix, and with a love of light and air in which 
he was more modern than either of his masters. He 
died at the age of thirty-seven, in 1856, and his 
principal work, the decoration of the stairway of 
the Cour des Comptes, was destroyed during the 
Commune. From the fragrants of it which remain 
one divines a genius that might have anticipated 
the art of Puvis de Chavannes, which it profoundly 
influenced, and that may well have had a real, if 
less direct, influence upon the art of Baudry. 

Paul Baudry 

The late Augustus Saint-Gaudens, designer and 
lover of decorative design if ever artist was, had 
three great solar prints made from photographs of 
monumental paintings which he used as the princi- 
pal decoration, apart from his own works, of his 
Cornish studios. One of them was after Michel- 
angelo's "Creation of Adam," another after Ra- 
phael's "Jurisprudence" from the Camera della Seg- 
natura; the third was Paul Baudry's "Pastoral 
Music" from the Foyer of the Paris Opera House. 
The mere collocation of names is significant of 
the estimation in which he, with others, held an 
artist whom it is now somewhat the fashion to 
decry. 

Baudry was one of the most brilliant pupils of 
the schools and had taken the Prix de Rome at 
the early age of twenty-two. In Italy he fell under 
the spell of the great masters of the Renaissance 
and studied deeply the art of Leonardo, Titian, 
Correggio and, above all, of his chosen master, 
Raphael. He had already produced some of the 
finest portraits and some of the most beautiful 
paintings of the nude to be found in modern art, 
and had made some essays in monumental decora- 
tion, when his great opportunity came to him in 
the award of the commission for the work in the 
Ope>a. One would have said that a painter of such 
accomplishments, a painter whose style was already 
so classic and so charming, had nothing to do but 
to paint upon the ceiling of the great Foyer what 
he habitually painted elsewhere. Baudry himself 
did not feel so confident. He wished that his work 
should be truly monumental and truly decorative, 
and he was willing to give any amount of work and 
study to the perfection of a decorative style. In 
1864 he went to Rome to prepare himself for his 
great task by making a series of full-sized copies 
from Michelangelo's frescoes of the Sistine, in 1863 
he went to London to copy Raphael's Cartoons, and 
in 1870 to Italy again, still bent on his investigation 
of the grand style of the Renaissance masters. His 
great work was finally completed in 1874 and was 
received with astonishment and delight. 



Decorations in Paris Opera House 

In size alone the series of paintings in the Opera 
forms perhaps the most colossal scheme of decora- 
tion carried out by one man since the great days of 
Italian art, but it is the high intellectual and artis- 
tic character of the work that most concerns us. 
Baudry's color is always pleasing, if not very pro- 
found; his light and shade, while strong enouch to 
bear juxtaposition with Garnier's rather overloaded 
architecture, is subordinate; his main reliance is on 
linear composition and on significant drawing. Of 
decorative design on a monumental scale he is more 
nearly the master than Ingres or than any of the 
moderns. In the nice balance of his filled and 
empty spaces, the elegance of his silhouettes, the 
binding and weaving of lovely lines he is unfailingly 
felicitous. His pattern is always^ perfect, and it 
is always perfectly related to its surroundings and 
perfectly expressive of the sentiment of the subject 
in hand. No one has composed better since Raphael 
and Veronese, and one can think of no other modern 
who would deserve the fellowship or could survive 
the comparison which Saint-Gaudens instituted. 
As to Baudry's drawing, if he had not Ingres's 
passionately purified line or Millet's massive solid- 
ity and structure he was yet a master draughts- 
man, every line being full of knowledge and 
intelligence, of elegance and of that clarified 
expressiveness which we call style. In the great 
single figures of the Muses there is a much 
softened reminiscence of his studies of Michel- 
angelo but in general his types are more like 
Raphael's though with a crisper and more nervous 
accentuation of the bony structure and a certain 
air which is not only French but Parisian. 

His Later Work 

Baudry's later work grows ever lighter and gayer 
in color, more brilliant and delightful in handling, 
but there is a certain loss in monumental gravity 
of composition. His "Glorification of the Law" 
seems almost too joyous a work for a law-court but 
the "Rape of Psyche" at Chantilly is delicious in 
its rococo gaiety and is admirable in its rendering 
of light and air. One is curious to know what he 
would have made of the commission for the Life of 
Jeanne d'Arc in the Pantheon where he would have 
met Puvis de Chavannes on Puvis's own ground. 
He never did more than make some preliminary 
studies for this work, but he seems, from all ac- 
counts, to have been contemplating something in the 
style of medieval illumination — perhaps not unlike 
what Boutet de Monvel afterwards made of the 
same subject. 

His fame must ultimately rest on his paintings 
in the Opera, which constitute one of the greatest 
and most successful schemes of architectural deco- 
ration in existence, perfectly suited to their sur- 
roundings and entirely in harmony with the uses 
of the building. Because his art is eclectic and 
intellectual rather than spontaneous and emotional, 
because it is idealistic rather than naturalistic, and 
classic and impersonal rather than individual, it is 
not highly prized to-day. Whenever the pendulum 
of public taste swings back from modern naturalism 
and modern individualism to a recognition of clas- 
sic standards — as it must inevitably do sooner or 
later and as I believe it will do sooner rather than 
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later — he will again be recognized for what he is, a 
great artist and one of the legitimate glories of the 
French school. 

PUVIS DE CHAVANNES 

Puvis de Chavannes was thirty-two years old when 
Chasseriau died and the two young men had been 
intimate, though they quarrelled before the death 
of the elder of them. We are informed, also, by 
La Farge that Puvis kept to the end of his life 
certain of Chasseriau's drawings and studies. Cer- 
tainly the influence of Chasseriau is unmistakable in 
the earliest of Puvis's important decorations, those 
in the Museum at Amiens. The first of these "War" 
and "Peace" were not painted for their places but 
were rather experiments in the formation of a deco- 
rative style. They were exhibited in the Salon of 
1861, when the artist was thirty-seven years old, 
and no one seems to have any clear idea of what his 
work before this time had been like. When they 
were acquired for the decoration of the great stair- 
case hall of the Amiens Museum the artist was so 
delighted that he painted two other great canvases 
"Work" and "Rest," and presented them to the 
Museum. These were painted in 1863, and he was 
afterward commissioned to complete the series by 
the "Ave Picardia Nutrix" of 1865, and the "Ludus 
Pro Patria," which was not finished until 1880 and 
is in his later and fully matured style. It is in 
these early works, from 1861 to 1865, that one must 
study the origins of Puvis's art. He had been in 
Italy and had been deeply impressed by Piero della 
Francesca and others of the more masculine among 
the primitives, but a comparison of photographs is 
all that is necessary to show how deeply he bears 
the impress of Chasseriau. This is to be seen in 
the "War" and "Peace" and even more distinctly in 
the "Work" and "Rest" and in the "Ave Picardia 
Nutrix," works planned for the places they occupy 
and painted in a lighter key than the "War" and- 
"Peace" which were rather decorative Salon pic- 
tures than true decorations. It is to be seen in the 
sentiment and the manner of composing, in the clas- 
sical landscape settings, above all in the clear and 
beautiful drawing of the figures, a drawing de- 
scended through Chasseriau and Ingres from that 
of Raphael. There are certain female figures in 
these paintings as beautiful as any that have been 
done by any one. In these works Puvis is already 
in possession of a noble and admirable decorative 
style, and though he was to do more personally 
characteristic work it is doubtful if he ever did 
anything in all respects better. 

Development of His Style 

The modifications of this earlier style which led 
to the gradual formation of Puvis's later manner 
are the result of two tendencies which might seem 
contradictory, but which work together in a strange- 
ly harmonious way — a growing primitivism and a 
growing modernity. The primitivism shows itself 
in a constant simplification of both composition and 
drawing. The composition is thinned out, the fig- 
ures more widely spaced, the lines more and more 
reduced to verticals, and horizontals, the lines of 
stability and repose. At the same time all detail 
is eliminated from the drawing of the figures, the 
contours become almost without accent and within 
the contours everything is flattened, light and 



shade and modeling being reduced to the mini- 
mum necessary for the expression of the chosen 
attitude. The modern tendency is marked by the 
growing importance of the landscape and the more 
intense study of light and air. In some of his later 
work the landscape becomes the predominant ele- 
ment, and the "Summer" and "Winter" of the Paris 
Hotel de Ville are landscapes with figures, and very 
admirable landscapes rather than true figure com- 
positions. 

Of Puvis in his great central manner, Puvis in 
his best and most characteristic style, the "Sacred 
Wood" at Lyons is perhaps the finest example. It 
is a long landscape, the horizontals of pool and shore 
broken by the verticals of a fragment of Greek 
architecture and of a multitude of slender tree 
trunks, the evening sky, with its tender crescent 
moon, visible only by reflection in the quiet water. 
On the flower-sprinkled sward stand or recline some 
dozen figures, women and children, some in a loose 
group, others more scattered, while above, in level 
line of flight, two others are returning to this chosen 
spot "dear to the Arts and the Muses." The figures 
are beautiful with the beauty of archaic Greek 
sculpture, entirely simple in their forms yet with all 
necessary points of structure felt rather than seen, 
and their scant draperies have as few folds as those 
of Giotto. There is little binding together of the 
design, almost every figure being so far isolated as 
to seen at full length, and these figures are almost 
as vertical as the tree trunks or as horizontal as the 
pool. It is an art profoundly calculated in its ab- 
stinence and nothing could more . consummately 
express an endless stability, an eternal peace. 

His Late Manner 

In still later work the tendency to simplification of 
form and to naturalism of landscape treatment 
carries Puvis farther and farther from his earlier 
methods. From figures austerely simplified in 
drawing he comes to create figures that are not 
drawn at all — figures not only angular and awk- 
ward but, at times, quite impossible, wrongly put 
together and out of joint, or mere approximate 
silhouettes without substance. On the other hand, 
his landscape gets better and better — a landscape 
simplified and clarified to fit it for decorative ends, 
but increasingly modern and naturalistic in its 
forms and increasingly beautiful and truthful in 
its light and color. But at any stage of his evolu- 
tion Puvis is always a decorator and always fits 
his work perfectly to its surroundings and keeps 
it mural in its character. His paintings seem to 
grow out of the wall rather than to be arbitrarily 
placed upon it. The one exception is in the case 
of his decorations in the Boston Public Library. 
He never saw the building, and failed to under- 
stand the architect's drawings or to realize from 
small samples what would be the effect of the 
splendid masses of yellow marble that there sur- 
round his work. It has taken our own painters 
a long time to learn that there is such a thing as 
a sumptuous style of decoration, fitted for the 
ornamentation of magnificent architecture. Puvis, 
in his old age, could hardly be expected to change 
his manner entirely, and to create a style which 
should harmonize with its new environment as 
perfectly as that which he had formed in a life- 
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time of effort harmonized with the cold gray walls 
of the Pantheon. 

The Naturalistic Decorators 

From Puvis de Chavannes is descended what one 
may almost call a school of naturalistic decoration — 
a school which having learned from him the deco- 
ative value of pale tones comes to rely entirely upon 
this paleness of tonality for its decorative character 
and to abandon almost entirely that gravity of de- 
sign and balanced composition and that generali- 
zation and idealization of form which have always 
been essential elements in monumental art. Cazin 
is even more the landscape painter than Puvis him- 
self, and indeed most of us know him mainly as a 
landscape painter pure and simple, but he produced 
some charming decorations in which his delicate 
coloring and idyllic feeling made up for the lack of 
monumental design. Degas's characterization of 
him as "the Puvis of the dwelling-house" marks 
with perfect precision his relation to the greater 
master. One could live long with his pictures and 
always find them pleasing and refreshing, but one 
would not wish to place them in a temple or a court 
of justice. Besnard took a still longer step toward 
naturalism and in his paintings in the Ecole de 
Pharmacie gave a certain decorative value, by the 
fresco-like paleness of his colors, to a series of 
frankly and even painfully realistic subjects. To- 
day Henri Martin is painting for the walls of public 
buildings great compositions of realistic subjects 
in which the whole apparatus of impressionistic 
division of tones and pointillist technic is employed 
to achieve the only unity which is any longer thought 
necessary to decorative art, the unity of light. 

Errors in French Decoration 

During all this time of the rise and decline of 
a decorative style in France the old French idea 
that any painter may become a mural painter by 
the simple process of mounting his pictures on a 
wall has, unhappily, persisted. In the Pantheon, 
beside the works of Puvis, are placed the academic 
insipidity of Cabanel and the powerful and almost 
brutal realism of Bonnat, and one of the most 
important positions has been assigned to a painter 
as hopelessly undecorative in every fibre as Detaille. 
Of all the artists there placed in a sort of frantic 
competition the only one who can at all sustain 
the forced comparison with Puvis is Jean Paul 
Laurens, whose heavy color and realistic form is 
saved by a certain nobility and gravity of composi- 
tion. The only thing that ties together the work 
of so many men of contradictory ideals is the repe- 
tition of a border which was supplied by the 
professional decorator, Galland, not one of them — 
not even Puvis himself — being sufficiently an orna- 
mentalist to design a border of .his own. 

In spite of the very great talent of many of the 
artists employed upon it — in spite of the fact that 
it contains, in the work of Puvis, some of the 
noblest of modern decorations — one would be 
inclined to consider the Pantheon as one of the 
worst decorated buildings in the world, did not 
one remember that final triumph of higgledy-pig- 
gledy, the Paris Hotel de Ville. It would seem that 
all the painters in France have been given their 
lodging in that unhappy building, three or four of 
them, wretched bed-fellows, quarrelling for each 



room, and not the most modern of composers could 
emulate the cacaphony of the sounds they emit in 
their conflict. So limited was the space and so 
great the competition for commissions that, in one 
great hall, the very piers that support the roof have 
been, as it were, painted out, each pier being cov- 
ered on its four sides by four realistic landscapes, 
and nothing but a narrow gilt moulding being left 
to mark its function. We have made some blunders 
in decoration in this country, but we never have 
done, and I trust we never shall do, anything so 
bad as that. 

Beginnings of Mural Painting in America 

Before 1892 there had been sporadic attempts at 
the mural decoration of public buildings in this 
country. The first of these was the decoration of 
Trinity Church in Boston by John La Farge, done 
in 1876; the second was the painting by William 
Morris Hunt in 1878 of his two lunettes in the 
State Capitol at Albany, "The Flight of Night" 
and "The Discoverer." Hunt painted his decora- 
tions directly upon the stone walls, and they are 
now hidden from sight by changes in the building. 
Trinity Church has been so darkened that La 
Farge's paintings are nearly invisible. It is thus 
very difficult to form any clear idea of these 
pioneer works, but though La Farge's pictures in 
St. Thomas's Church in New York have been de- 
stroyed by fire other things remain, including his 
greatest work, "The Ascension of Christ," in the 
Church of the Ascension in the same city. 

La Farge had received his artistic education in 
Paris at a time when the influence of Delacroix was 
paramount with the younger men, and his work is 
of the Delacroix tradition. He had known Chas- 
seriau but had little sympathy with the strain of 
classicism which Chasseriau had inherited from 
Ingres. If he had ever seen the work of Puvis he 
showed no trace of its influence. The "Ascension" 
is the most formal and monumental of all his com- 
positions, which are generally rather irregular and 
picturesque, and in spite of its lack of severity in 
form and even of certain distinct errors in drawing 
it is a noble and impressive work. Its main reliance, 
as ever with its author, is on his powerful and 
harmonious coloring, in which he has no modern 
rivals, and on an original and beautiful use of land- 
scape. He is not only the earliest of our mural 
painters, and the trainer of several of those who 
have since attained distinction, but he is likely to 
remain one of the greatest. 

Chicago World's Fair 

But the beginning of the general movement 
toward mural painting in this country — a move- 
ment which has since attained considerable pro- 
portions — is due more than to any other man to 
Francis D. Millet. As Director of Color at the 
Chicago Exposition in 1892 he called in a number of 
painters to add their contributions to the creation 
of that "great white city" which proved such an 
educational stimulus to the appreciation of archi- 
tectural beauty and dignity. Hardly one of these 
men had ever had the opportunity to attempt 
mural painting, and several of them have since 
found that their bent is in other directions. 
But though some were not decorators by nature 
and none were decorators by training they all fell 
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to work with energy and enthusiasm, and their 
achievement was sufficient to convince architects 
and public that, henceforth, no monumental scheme 
of architecture could be complete without the aid of 
the mural painter. The decoration of the Library 
of Congress, the Boston Public Library, the Appel- 
late Court in New York, followed in rapid succes- 
sion, and to-day the decoration with paintings not 
only of State Capitols and courthouses but of banks, 
hotels and even private houses of any luxury has 
become a fixed habit. 

Such an amount of work carried out in a few 
years by painters without experience in decoration 
for architects equally inexperienced, in a country 
without traditions and without great examples 
handed down from the past, must inevitably con- 
tain faults of judgment and of execution. The 
astonishing thing is that the faults have not been 
graver and more frequent, and that they have been 
so rapidly corrected. In the decoration of the 
Appellate Court of New York the same mistake 
was made as in the decoration of the Hotel de 
Ville of Paris, but with much less distressing 
results. The decoration of the main court room 
was intrusted to no less than six painters, and as 
a result the room is certainly overdecorated, each 
painter having felt bound to plan an important 
figure composition in. the space assigned him even 
though, if he had had control of the whole work, he 
would have placed nothing there more important 
than ornament. But the six artists made a serious 
effort to harmonize their work, each making some 
sacrifice of his personal ideas for the benefit of the 
total effect, and the effort met with a surprizing 
degree of success. If the room is not what it should 
be, it is far from the hodge-podge of some of the 
rooms in the Hotel de Ville, and the lesson of its 
partial failure has been learned. To-day no Ameri- 
can architect of standing would ask two painters 
to co-operate in the decoration of one room, all the 
paintings in any one room being intrusted as a 
matter of course to one artist, and even a general 
supervision of the plain and ornamental painting 
being accorded to him. 

Correcting Early Errors 

A similar facility has been shown in the correc- 
tion of their individual errors by particular men. 
When Edwin A. Abbey and John Sargent were 
given commissions for mural paintings in the 
Boston Public Library the one was the first of 
American illustrators, the other, as he still is, the 
first of living portrait painters. In Mr. Abbey's 
paintings in that building there is a lack of rela- 
tion in scale and in tone between the pictures and 
their surroundings, and even between one picture 
and another, which renders even their fine draw- 
ing and painting nugatory as decoration; while 
Mr. Sargent betrayed a curious hesitation as to 
the appropriate manner of working out such a task 
and combined modern naturalism in the frieze of 
the "Prophets" with an extreme archaism in the 
painting of the lunette and the vaulting. That 
both men saw their error is shown in their subse- 
quent work. At the other end of the same hall 
that contains his "Prophets" Mr. Sargent has since 
placed an entirely harmonious and sumptuous 
piece of decoration in a style which may be called 
modernized Byzantine. In the capitol at Harris- 



burg Mr. Abbey has produced a series of paintings 
which are no longer splendid illustrations but 
mural paintings, properly planned for their rela- 
tions to architecture. 

Formal Design 

Each new decoration is a new problem, and it may 
be that it is because of the different nature of the 
problems set them by our architects that our mural 
painters have from the first relied more upon formal 
design than has been common in France. They 
have seldom had such free wall spaces at their com- 
mand as determined the style of Chasseriau and 
Puvis ; rather they have had to paint lunettes, pen- 
dentives, friezes, or wall-panels so situated and 
surrounded as to impose a formal treatment. They 
have not been called in to decorate walls left bare 
by the architect as happened so often in the Renais- 
sance and as has happened very often in France* 
but rather to fill certain gaps left for them in a 
carefully planned scheme of architectural adorn- 
ment. It may be also that the lack of that habit 
of painting on a large scale so common in France 
has helped them to think of mural painting as some- 
thing different from the making of pictures, and to 
feel that it requires a different kind of composition. 
For whatever reason, it is certain that they have 
produced relatively few enlarged easel pictures, and 
few, even, of the freer sort of decorative composi- 
tions, and have tried to relate their work to its set- 
ting by an architectural symmetry of arrangement. 
This tendency has been pronounced from the begin- 
ning. It is clearly marked in three out of the four 
lunettes in the Walker Art Building at Bowdoin 
College, painted in 1894, and in most of the decora- 
tions of the Library of Congress, painted in 1896. 
It dominates the work of men as different from each 
other as Edward Simmons, Henry 0. Walker and 
Elihu Vedder. Mr. Walker, indeed, has confined the 
symmetrical arrangement to the charming and deli- 
cate painting entitled "Lyric Poetry," at the end 
of his corridor and marking its axis, and has judi- 
ciously varied the composition of the small lunettes 
on either side wall, but all of Mr. Simmons's 
lunettes of "The Muses" are formally balanced, and 
Mr. Vedder, in his powerful representations of 
good and bad government, has secured a remarkable 
variety without a single departure from a fixed 
symmetry. That this formality of design is not 
adopted by our mural painters because of a special 
love of formality for its own sake, but from a sense 
of architectural propriety, is shown by the way in 
which they have escaped from it whenever it 
seemed allowable to do so. Not one of them but 
has welcomed the opportunity for a free composi- 
tion when the architectural arrangement permitted 
of it, but in their freer as in their more formal 
work they have shown a power of designing in a 
truly monumental manner which is rather uncom- 
mon, to-day, in France and which hardly exists 
elsewhere. 

Fulness op Color and Severity of Form 

In its reliance upon formality of design the art 
of our mural painters is more nearly allied to that 
of Baudry than to that of Puvis but in the earlier 
work of most of them the influence of Puvis is to be 
felt in an extreme paleness of tone and a tendency 
to the use of blue and violet shadows. Gradually 
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they have learned that such tones, admirable in their 
proper place, are rarely in harmony with the rich 
woods or marbles of many of our public buildings. 
Gradually they have learned that insufficient light- 
ing or thirty feet of intervening air will tone down 
the strongest color, and that if the design be truly 
decorative the fullest coloring, and even a consider- 
able degree of chiaroscuro, will not interfere with 
a sufficient degree of mural flatness. They have 
consulted Raphael and Veronese and our own La 
Farge, they have filled and enriched their composi- 
tions, painted silks and brocades and armor — above 
all they have increased the fulness and power of 
their color until they have produced work of suffi- 
cient depth and vigor to hold its own against the 
most magnificent surroundings. A decoration by 
Puvis used to look thin and poor when shown in 
the Salon and to reveal its tranquil beauty only 
when it was placed upon the wall for which it was 
intended. A modern American decoration is more 
likely to look overcolored and violent when strayed 
among other pictures, and to need the subduing 
influence of shadow and distance to transform its 
vividness into a. chastened splendor. 

Having been led to base their decorative style upon 
a study of the great Italians, our mural painters 
have learned from them something of their noble 
generalization of form, and a few have made at 
least an approach to a grand and monumental 
style of drawing. Many have learned to appreciate 
the importance of ornament and show in this or 
that work a knowledge of architectural and orna- 
mental forms, while an increasing number would 
be quite capable of planning the entire decoration 
of a building. Perhaps no one else has shown 
the capacity of H. Siddons Mowbray for placing 
figure painting of a high order in a setting of 
appropriate ornamentation, after the manner of 
Pinturicchio, but one could name others who only 
need the opportunity to demonstrate a similar 
ability. 

An Efficient School 

If America has produced no mural painter of 
such lofty talents as Puvis de Chavannes or Paul 
Baudry she has yet, within twenty-five years, 
developed a whole school of mural painters such 
as exists nowhere else — painters who are extremely 



capable and efficient ; who have f ormed'a distinctive- 
ly decorative manner in design, in drawing and 
coloring, and in the use of ornament; who have, 
in fine, made mural painting their profession and 
have learned their trade. In the course of my 
attempt to describe the evolution of this school I 
had had to mention the names of half a dozen of 
them; I could easily name as many more of equal 
standing, but as I could do no more than name 
them I shall confine myself to some mention of the 
chief of them all, the man who, since the death of 
La Farge, is the recognized head of the profession. 

Edwin H. Blashfield was one of the painters called 
in by Millet to decorate the domes of the Liberal 
Arts Building at Chicago, and he demonstrated his 
ability for such work by finding far the best solu- 
tion of the difficult problem which was there set 
for so many raw hands. Since then he has been 
in constant demand by architects and building 
committees, and he has probably produced as much 
important work as any two of his fellows. He has 
seen the whole of the evolution we have been trac- 
ing and he has been, in his own person, a large part 
of it. By his ability and intelligence, by the ele- 
gance of his style, by his constantly increasing 
mastery of color, by the inevitable fitness of his 
work for its place, he has earned the confidence of 
his employers. By all these things and by a beauty 
and sentiment which appeal to the great public no 
less than to the small, he has earned the right to 
be the last artist named in this review of mural 
painting in France and in America. 

In many fields America has been developing a 
native art, independent of that of other countries — 
an art inherited, indeed, from the past but modified 
by American temperament and suited to American 
needs — an art, whether or not the public and the 
critics have become aware of it, not inferior to any 
other now extant. In no field have American artists 
more decidedly taken their own way than in this 
of mural painting, in none have they produced an 
art more their own. And perhaps that which is 
more characteristically American in this art is its 
conservatism, its discipline and moderation, its 
consonance with all great and hallowed traditions, 
in one word, its classicism. 

Kenyon Cox 



THE ARLINGTON AMPHITHEATRE NEAR 

WASHINGTON 

By Samuel Howe 
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THE amphitheatre at Arlington near the na- 
tional capital has a peculiar interest to the 
student of architecture not alone, but to the 
student of the American people, as an illustration 
of the ideals for which we stand. Americans are 
criticised for their method of acquiring prominence 
in mundane affairs, for their materialism, their 
tireless salutation to something indicative of the 
position of a go-ahead people. Here is something 
that invites thought in another direction. This is 
not a temple to the many-headed god commercial- 
ism, but rather is it something more subtle in its 
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appeal, a temple to the cardinal virtue Hope, and 
to the eternal reverence for a life beyond this life. 
In other words this shows the sensitive nature of 
our make-up. 

"The memorial is built in the southern section 
of Arlington across the river from Washington. 
As you see, it resembles the Campo Santo of Italy 
in idea. It's a sort of Westminster Abbey or Hall 
of Fame for our distinguished dead." The speaker 
was Mr. Thomas Hastings, architect of New York, 
who continued: "The principal entrance — with 



